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TsE object of tlie Publisliers in the following^ pages 
is to present, in a popuiax and interesting form, 
aa account of the Mumblea and adjacent Bays, 
divested of the more cumbrous information neces- 
Barily belonging to a description of Swansea and 
the neighbourhood. In this new Edition^ besidea 
various minor corrections, important alterations have 
been made in the arrangement of the matter, whicli 
it is hoped will mako it moie acceptable to the 
general reader, 

Swansea, 

December, 1S62, 
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Tusow off the dark cliaint 

Of toil and of care^ 
And come ivherc tho sunlight 

Makes holy the air ; 
Whore blue bounding billows 

In ecstacy swell; 
And bright things of beauty 

Their Bweet EtorivB tell. 

The oxJy thing- about the Mumblea that is not 
picturee<iue, is its name : but the fallacy of measuring 
the beauty of a locality by the unpoetic appellation 
which characterises it, iirill never be more aptly illus- 
trated than by paying a visit to this delicious retreat, 
any day when the sua is aloft and the Summer has 
invested it with attractions that cannot but prove 
irreeiatible. There is little in the place itself that 
Tvoiild strite the unimaginative visitor as possessing 
anything very remarkable. A scanty population, 
Tvho reali^ a fair subsistence by dredging oysters 
for the metropolitan and other markets: a feir houses, 
modest enough in their way, that nestle beneath 
gigantic rocks, which seem to watch over the little 
bantlings of bricks and mortar as tenderly as it is in 
the power of things so frowning and so formidable to 
do : some detached villas, pleasantly situated summer 
residences, hotels, lodging- houses, and village shops : 
a lighthousoj that might very well be taken in the 
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day-time for tho pepper-cafitor of W'eptunG, but whieh^ 
through the dark uighta, glares with an eternal eye, 
Tvith never a ^viak, let the wind howl wildly, or 
the rain pelt pitilessly, or the surgej angered at such 
Btaring impertinencej dash its mightiest against the 
one-eyed object of its special vindictiveness : the ruina 
of a once majestic old castle, clad in a respectable 
mantle of ivy, perched on a lonely mound, and 
seeming to consider it a duty to look as aristocratic 
and exclnsive as possible, as all yonr mins do that 
have seen better days : an antiijnated church, which, 
previous to its recent restoration and enlargement, 
had grown very groy in the service, and seemed to be 
gliding slowly to the ^ave with that calm and 
humble dignity which ever accompaniea the know- 
ledge of having done your duty through ILfe : a 
shingly beach, which^ at low water, serves for the 
lolling-point of the fleet of the oyster- dredger, and, 
at high waterj for the play-ground of the incomiDg 
waters. These are tilings which fall upon the notice 
of the visitor aa he approaches the Mumbles village 
at low level. 

But let him tempt the breezy elevation of the hill, 
that rears its independent front fax above him like a 
mi ghty mammoth on the watch , As he slowly ascends j 
he will find himself surrounded by a bolt of beauties 
that grows into more elaborate proportions as he 
mounts higher and higher. He will bohold, :&om 
north to south, the bright, blue, glorious, dancing 
soa, ia all tlie magmficence of sunshine and mirth, 
playing with the tiny craft that He upon its bosom 
like infants asleep : he will just catch the la^ laugh 
of the waves, as they break upon the rocks below in 
romping ecstacy : he will embrace with his eye the 
artistic fringe of houses aad vegetation that links 
the Mumbles with the not very far distant town of 
Swansea, and drink in the glories of perspective 




and gracoM flow: wliile, before him, wiU just be 
difloemible tJie line of the Devonahire coastj that 
recedes iato dim and dreamy diataace, and carries 
TtiTn away in imagination from the lofty altitude at 
which, breaihlesB aad bewildered, he has now arrived. 
Such will be the several views presented to the 
visitor — first, on his arrival at ihe Mumbles at low 
level ; and subsequently on his temptiiig the rugged 
eminence, that seems to lift him into another atmos- 
phere and another state of beings But there are 
some delicious little retired nooks of beauty that lie 
hidden from view? and, like everything that is retiring 
and beautiful, require indefatigable exploration to 
find them out, always amply repaying for the trouble 
expended. So, after our visitor has been introduced 
to the objects of priacipal interest at the Mumbles, 
we will proceed to give him some picturesque peeps 
into the neighbourhood. 

OYSTEEMOUTH 0A8TLE. ' 

The majestic ruin of Oystermouth Castle presents 
itself on the brow of an eminence with broken cliflfe 
of lime-stone quarries in the back ground. The 
rem^ains exhibit a fine example of Gothic medieval 
militaiy architecture, and are in an excellent state of 
preservation. Its general figure ie multangularj 
the chief break being on the south side, where the 
entrance gate projects. The Chapel, which is highly 
iateresting^ is in an upper story at the north-east end, 
and contains some frescoes. The early history of the 
Castle is shrouded in mystery. Its foundation is 
ascribed to the conqueror of Gowor, Henry Beaumont, 
lEarl of Warwick, who is also said to have been the 
founder of Swansea Castle, in the reign of Henry I. 
A subteiraneazi passage between the two Castles is 
said to have at one time existed, but no traces of it 
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have ever been found. By one of the Lords of Gower, 

the Castle and lands adjoining were made over to tke 
Crown. King Jolin gave them to the Breosea Lords 
of BrecoDj from them they came by marriage to the 
noble family of De Mowbrey ; from them to the Her- 
berts J and, by marriage of an heiress, to the family 
of the Somersets, in which they are now vested, in 
the j>orson of his Grace the Duko of Beaufort, It is 
saidj though the authority is more than vague, that 
Oliver Cromwell marched part of hia army across the 
isthmuSj from Oystermouth in a line with Penclawdd, 
w^here he forded the river on Lis way to Kidwelly 
Castle- In Oystermouth. Castle, the Chancery for 
the Seigniory of Gower was held in the reign of 
Edward II, the Seigniory being held under the 
Grown, For a long period it was the proud baronial 
residence of the Lords of Gk»wer. In 1843, the late 
DuJto of Beaxifort was induced by Mr, Geo, G* Francis 
of iSwanseaj to expend a sum, of money in the repair 
and enetentation of this fine old relic of antiquily ; 
and ^hat might otherwise have been permitted to 
pass silently away, is now preserved to the locality as 
not the least of its many features of attractiveness. 
The ruin is well worth a visit, both from its com- 
pleteness and the historical associations connected 
with it. 

An old man named John BaJsdon* will he found in 
charge, having held that distinguished post for twenty- 
three years, as ho will tell the visitor among other 
things. The old guide seoms to take delight in his 
office, and tho description he gives of the ruin is 
somewhat quaint and decidedly originaL '^Thisj 
gentlemen," says he, '^is the well that used to supply 
the Castle with water^ it is twenty feet deep, and 
abnoat as many wide. It*s now llllod up, as jou see 
That door-way, where the people of the Castle used 
* Smcc the 4bove was written^ the old man is dc^d. 
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to come to fetch tho water, was stopped up to keep 
OliTer out, but tlie etonea was pulled away aud tliat 
iron gate put there. Thia ia the principal entrance* 
A new portcullis was put up fourteen years ago, but 
it's Tety different to the one that used to be there in 
the oiden time. That used to be let up and down 
when people wanted to come in and go out : but ihiB^ 
as you see, is a fixture. But it's a matter of little 
consequence, for the Castle is no use for war now, 
and people can come in, and go out, without being' 
molestedj which is a great thing. This ie the Castle 
Green, or Court Yard I suppose it was called : and 
them windows and doora there was all stopped up to 
keep Oliver out. They call the room that them 
windows belong to, a parlour: but they wasn't par- 
lours in the olden time — they was aU drawing-rooms, 
and tihat w^ the drawing-room. Come along up 
here, gentlemen. We are now over the principal 
entrance— <jver the great entrance door, on the south- 
east side. I mind when there was a place here at one 
time for pulling the portcullis up and down ; but it's 
gone now, because, d'ye see, the portcullis is a fisturej 
and don't want pulling up nor down. Here's where 
they melted the lead to pour on to the heads of the 
enemy underneath, because, you see, they couldn't 
shoot bows and arrows straight down the same as they 
do guns now-a-days. There, now come along up 
these steps. There's fi^-four steps from the bottom 
to the top. We are now on the top of the watch 
tower, where the look-out was kept for the enemy. 
Aint the scenery beautiful? That window is the 
window of the eastern end of the chapel. Gentlemen 
who know all about such things admire it very much; 
they say it's in an excellent stato of preservation, and 
talk a good deal about it. There : look over there : 
that's Colt's Hill. That's where Oliver CromweU 
pluiced hi3 cannon, and^ by doing so^ he commanded 
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the western side of the Castle, which he battered in 
in one day and a half, and they was obliged to sur- 
render to him. They couldn't keep him out, you see : 
he would come in. We'll now go down again. 
There : this is the kitchen : the next story is the best 
bed-rooms as was : and the top story is the Qhapel as 
was. The flooring is all dropped away. There, you 
see, is the font sticking in the waU, where the holy 
water was kept : and that place there is the confes- 
sional. You may see the painting that was in the 
confessional — something like a man's face : look: you 
may just see his eyes. That's the eastern window as I 
spoke about before, which the gentlemen very much 
admire : and look at the fancy work round the other 
windows. We'll now go up-stairs again. There's 
sixty-two steps up here — sixty-two to the top : and 
now we're at the top. Look round, gentlemen, it's 
very pretty; and the view is very much admired. 
Come along : there : down these steps : there : these 
steps was made to get at it. We are now in the 
dungeon, or keep, where the enemy was put as was 
catched. That square hole at the top is where the 
provisions was put down to the prisoners ; and them 
little port-holes was aU the light they got, poor things! 
It's about twenty feet wide and about thirty feet long, 
and would hold a few prisoners : and the walls, you 
see, is eight or ten feet thick, so that when the enemy 
once got inside there wasn't much chance of 'em 
getting out again. Come along, gentlemen. We are 
now going along the dark stair-case. There : that's 
a natural curiosity. Look at this mark in the mortar 
of this port-hole : it's the print of a dog's foot. See 
how dear and distinct it is I as though the dog had 
jumped up to look out and put his paw on the soft 
mortar and lefb it there. That mark, gentlemen, is 
as old as the Castle itself. The mortar is the same as 
that which the Castle is built of: and I mind, twenty 
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years ago, a man saying that he remembered tlie 
mark there thirty year before. It*s as old aa the 
Castle itself, and mil etand as long as the Castle does- 
Come along- This is another dark dungeon: and 
them's the whipping posts ! In former times, yon 
know, they didnH altogether Vill people for being 
enemies, bnt nsed to catch 'em and tie 'em to these 
whipping posts and flog *em to death. This ifi the 
guard-room: and this is another whipping post. 
Ton see^ they used to practice bow and arrows here ; 
and when the guards didn^t do their work well, they 
used to tie 'em up to the whipping post and flog 'em. 
This place ia said to be haunted : and it^s very strange, 
but the women as come here stick pins in the post to 
keep the ghoste away firom them. See : here's one 
pin, and here's another: and another: and there's 
lots on the floor, for when the women tiy to stick 'em 
into the hard mortar, and they can't, and they fall 
down, they dardn't pick 'em up again for fear of the 
ghosts. Therc^s sometimes twenty pina in the post 
at one time ! Of course, its only the women who 
stick the pins here. No man would ever be so simple, 
but women being the weaker vessel, you know, are 
a£^d of the ghosts, and do it. I mind when some 
boys frightened another boy here, so that he ran 
away, and jumped over a parapet twenty feet, and 
wasn't well for twelve months after I A young man 
brought his sweetheart here once : she hadnH a pin, 
and he told her if she didn't stick something there 
the ghosts would haunt her. She stuck her brooch 
there, and after she was gone her sweetheart came 
back, fetched the brooch, and sold it. That wasu^t 

right, was it? It was very mean 1" and so 

the old man goes on, giving his own descriptiou in 
his own pecuKat way, and in a manner that will be 
found interesting and amusing, if not hutcricall^ 
instructive. The visitor will be surprised at the 
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extent of the ruiHj aa ^g11 as pleased at the very 
excellent stete of preservation in wliich it is tept* 
Some delightful picturesque peeps may be obtained 
from the ramparts and towers, the whole forming; one 
of the attractions of the place, ■which the visitor must 
not fail to thoroug-hly explore. 

TKE PAHISH CHTTEOH » 

The Chnrch of All Saints, previous to its enlarge- 
ment and restoration, was a quaint relic of antiquity, 
and formed one of the old-vorld attractions of Ojs- 
termouth, replete with interest to the antiquary, 
though little has yet been gleaned of its early history- 
The building was of the Gothic style of architecture, 
with a square belfrey-to\rer of largo dimensionflj 
surmounted with battlements, the whole indicating a 
Norman origin. These towers are generally found 
in the south and south-east portions of this peninsula. 
A single aisle ran from it on the south-east side. 
There were two gallerieg in the interior, one having 
fitajrs leading up from the exterior, the other accessible 
through the aisle. The floor of the pews was not 
boarded; and the whole building seemed to have 
faJlen into a state of decay. Steps were at length 
taken with the view to its restoration and enlarge- 
ment, and the work was completed by August^ 1860, 
when the structurej considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, was opened. The original building possessed 
pew accommodation for 400 persons only, while, ia 
the renewed structure, 1000 may be comfortably 
seated. A new aisle was added, together with a 
gallery capable of holding ninety personSj at the 
north-west end. The alterations and additions, fi^om 
plana by Mr, E. Kyrke Fensonj architect, cost about 

* PhotographB of the old buildtng^ as well &b the nev, taken 
by Mr. GuUirerj of Swansea^ may by purcluwed in the village. 
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£2,300. Many interesting relics of tho old Church, 
with, a display of good tasto on the part of the 
officiating clorgymaBj were, by that gentleman's 
instructions, incorporated with the new building, to 
remind the Present of tho Past, and to hand down to 
the Pntnre tho memory of things which may otJxerwi&e 
have been forgotten. Some idea of the antiquity of 
the original structure may be gleaned from a stone 
font that will be found ^^d in the north-west 
entrance. This font, one of the earliest in the diocese, 
10 ponderous and buUty, being a piLre specimen of the 
Norman period of architecture. On one side of the 
font, in the interior, is carved, in rude characters, the 
following: *^It, T., 1251 ;" but the meaning of those 
letters is not knowTi. A pillar-pi sclna, used in the 
early period of the Church, wae discovered outside the 
old buildings restored by Mr. Praneis, and is now fiised 
just inside the rail of the communion, on the north- 
east side of the chanceh The architectural character 
of tliijj relic is also true Norman ; and there are not 
half-a-dozen of a similar kind preserved in Great 
Britain, It stands about two feet high ; the font 
previously alluded to being about three feet. An 
ancient carved aspersorium, formerly used for con- 
taining holy water, is fixed in tlie wall on the west 
side of tho north porch, the style of which indicates 
the antiquity of the original building, A Norman 
arch was also found in pulling down the wall which 
divides tho nave from the tower. Several pieces of 
Eoman tesselated pavement, enamellod and encaustic 
tiles, which formed portions of the pavement of the 
old structurCj are inlaid in various parts of the chancel, 
with the view of preservation; and other valuable 
rehes aro still prosorved in vai'ious parts of the 
building. The llev, Samuel Davies, Rural Dean of 
the district, is officiating clergyman, having held that 
oUico for a period of thirty-tive yoars ; and it is to that 
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geutlemaii's exertiona that Oyatermoulh is mainly 
indebted for the improved Pariflh Church which it now 
poseoBfles. The New building is in the early Gothic 
style of architecture, admirable in design and com- 
modioufl in construction, the only portions of the old 
Btmeture which have been retained being the tower, 
some of the windowsj and a portion of the Bonth-west 
side ; but ^& wholo is in strict accordance with the 
aixibitectural character of the ancient edifice. The 
churchyard contains a tomb to the memory of the late 
Thomas Bowdler, Esq., of Ehydings, author of the 
FamilyShakspeare, and of apnrified edition of Gibbon's 
Eise and Fall of the Boman Empire, There are 
several interesting tablets, the whole of whichj during 
the alterations in the Church, were careMly preserved, 
and restored to their original positionB. The parish 
contains about 4,000 acres. The tithes and advowson 
originally belonged to the Warden of the Hospital 
of St David, at Swansea, by endowment from a 
Bishop of St. David's, in the reign of Edward HI : 
but at the dissolution in the reign of Edward TI, 
they were sold and fell into lay hands.* 



DISSENTING PLAGES OF WOESHIF. 

There are five Places of Worship belonginj^ to 
various Dissenting denominations, namely : — the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, Primitive Methodists, Wesleyan 
Free Church, Baptists, and Welsh Independents* In 
connection with the Wesleyan Methodifits, the minis- 
ters are various ; Primitive Methodists, also various ; 
Wesleyan Free Church, Mr, Wm, Clement : Baptists, 
the Eov. J. Pugh : Welsh Independents, the Eev. 
J. M. Evans. 

* The original Deeds T^ere printed by Mr, Grant Franeis, F.S.A», 
in ihe E.oyal Institution Eepoit, foi the year 1845. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The National School-room in connection with the 
EstabMshod Church was built in 1856, and accommo- 
datoB about seventy boys and thirty-six girls. The 
bidlding was erected by voluataiy contribiztlons, and 
the School is supported by the same means. The 
master is Mr. B. M. Bennett, who has Med the office 
thirty years. The School-mistress is his neice, Miss 
Catherine Bennett. 

The British School, supported also by voluntary 
contributions, chiefly amongst the Dissenters, will 
comfortably accommodate 120 pupils. The school is 
ably conducted by Mr. J. Orrin. The sewing depart- 
ment is conducted by Mrs. Davis. A local committee 
of ladies and gentlemen attend monthly to transact 
the business. 

THE BATTERY. 

For the better protection of this part of the coast a 
Battery has recently been erected by the Government. 
It is a horse-shoe Battery, arranged for five guns of 
the largest calibre : 68's of the old pattern, or 98's of 
the Armstrong ordnance. Two of the pieces are 
placed beneath, imder cover, and three above, with a 
STveQp from the Mumbles Head commanding aline 
from the Mixon round the open into Swansea Bay. 
All the modem appliances have been adopted: a 
residence for three gunners, with ample stores of 
every kind. The whole is built with best limestone 
and concrete of the most enduring nature, having 
"been erected imder the superintendence of an officer 
of the Eoyal Engineers. The foundations axe laid in 
tlie solid rock at the foot of the lighthouse, skirting 
and surrounding it, in fact, on the southern side. It 
"was completed in the year, 1860, at a cost to the War 
Department of £ 1 0, 000. The Batteiy has been erected 
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for the bettor protection of the Muml^les Eoadstead 
and shippings having been obtained for the locality 
by the exertions of Mr, G. G, Francis, This is not 
the first Battery that has been placed on the Mumbles^ 
for it ajipears from Donovan, who published an account 
of South Wales in 1804, that there was a sraall 
Battery in existence at that time, of four eighteen- 
poimdcrs, mounted on the hill, and commanding this 
side of the Channel. In ancient times there was also 
a fonr-gun Battery on the sea shore, at Duns, near the 
^Ethns Hotel. There is every probability of still 
further permanent defences for this part of the coast 
being constructed on the sea embankment of the South 
Docks at ST^ansea, and on the eastern pier of the 
Harbour, the Government having obtained grants of 
sites in these localities^ 



THE UGHTHOrSE. 

The Mumbles Xaght is under the control of the 
Swansea Harbour Trustees, who, as conservators of 
the maritime interests of the port and harbour, mam* 
tain it tee of cost to the shipping. It consists of one 
large lanteruj 258 feet above the sea : is lighted from 
sunset to sunrise : and exhibits a £xed white light, 
which, in clear weather, is distinctly visible ^m 
eighteen to twenty miles distance. The lantern is a 
dioptric light, by Williams, of Long Acrej London, 
and, as already stated, may he seen plainly from the 
hills behind Hfracombe, on the Devonshire coaat. 
When first erected, coal fires were burnt on this 
Tower* 

* By the 31st Geo, Tllj in the yem 1700, it was enacted, that 
the Trustees may eri?ct a Pier and a aufficitnt Building for the 
keeping of a coal or other Liglit at or near the Mumbles; such 
Light to he kept constantly huming, from one l^oui aft^ sunset 
to one hour before suniise. 
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BOB'S COVE, 

At the base of the Lighthouge, an the southern sido^ 
is an extensive cave, locally famouB by the title of 
''Bob's Cove," though, fronnvhenee it deriTed thia 
appellation, not even that mythical individual, the 
"oldest inhabitant," hae ever been made awaxe. Le- 
gendary lore, however, is aptly at hand for the 
occasion* Go ssips ■will be found who tell how a certain 
smuggler, black' whiskered and ferocious, as all smug- 
glers are represented, had by his lawless associates, 
been nick-named '* Black Bob." This man — a perfect 
peat and terror to the noighbouihood — made the cove 
in question his hiding-place, fixjm whence he and his 
daring crew made successful voyages in their illicit 
tradej and always evaded the lynx- eyes of the Eevenue 
Kunners. He was considered by the superstitious to 
bear a charmed life, for Bob and bis companions, 
wlion pursued, if they could only reach the vicinity of 
the Mumbles, would seem to melt away into thin air. 
Their hiding-place remained a profound secret for 
years, till the perfidy of one of the smuggling band 
led the Xtevenue Officers in the proper direction, A 
terrific conflict ensued, faintly represented now-a-days 
in the melodrame. Bob was shot in the struggle, as 
wore also several of hia companions ; the others being 
taken alive, paid the penalty of their offence in the 
usual way, From that day the cave, as is averred, 
has maintained its present title. It is aocessible when 
the tide is out, and is much fequented. The super- 
fltitioufl even go so far as to say that the ghost of the 
black-whiskered smuggler ia seen occasionally in the 
neighbourhood; but of this stretch of the imagination 
the writer will not vouch the correctnees. He does 
not believe in ghosts » 
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TEADE AND EESOUECES OF THE 

MUMBLES. 

The staple commeroe in connection irith the Mum- 
bles is oyster dredging, large numbers of oysters 
being canght in the immediate locality, and ibrwardc^d 
for consumption to all parte of the kingdom. The 
shell-fifih. thua caught are considered a great delicacy^ 
being peculiarly rich in flavonr- The oyster seaaou 
commences on the 1st of September, and ends on the 
31st of April, the fish being in season only during 
those months in i^hich, in spelling, there is the letter 
"r,*' May, June, July, and Auguat, being minus that 
magic letter, an important consideration for the un- 
fortunate fish, ^hich otherwise might soon become 
extinct. Many oysters are caught within a couple of 
mOes of tlie Mumbles Head; but the euterpnaiug 
fisherman includes in his arduous avocation a diHtanc© 
of some twenty miles- The oyster dredging gives 
employment, during the season, to upwards of 250 
hands. There are between fifty and sixiy stiffs and 
boats used in this fishery, the crews of which go out 
to sea, dredge for the oysters, and return with them, 
placing the fish upon the beach till required for use, 
the oysters being kept in a proper state by the flow 
of the tide over them. The average price of the 
oysters, as sold by the dredgers, is 9s. per thousand* 
They are re-sold in England at prices ranging from 
6d, to 8d. per score, or 2s. 6d* per hundred. A 
thousand oysters, therefore, which cost, from the 
fisherman, 9s., realize 25s. to the retailer. At the 
inauguration of the oyster season, a sort of local 
festival ia observed among the fishermen at the 
Mumbles. It is called *' Oyster Fair," or, more 
generally, " Bread* and-Cheese Fair," the latter ap- 
pellation being given from the fact that, on ti^^e 
opening day — namely, the 1st of September, the 
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wholo of tho dredgers are plentifiiUy supplied, ^a- 
tuitously, Tv^ith bread-and-clieeee and "beer* This ha« 
been tbe ajinual custom for years. There is another 
delicacy peculiar to the locality— namely, pickled 
oystera. The oyetera are stowed and pickled, and 
placed in jars, large quantities being taken away 
during the summer season by visitors, or sent away 
as appropriate souvenirs of the neighbourhood in 
which the fish are caught. 

In addition to the oyster fisheries, a considerable 
trade is done in the exportation of lime-stone ; large 
quantities of which are shipped from the Mumbles. 
The price of the lime^stone averages from Is. 3d. to 
Is. 6d. per ton, being put op. board for that sum. 
This stone is susceptible of a fine polish, and forms a 
very prettily veined brown marble ; it is used in the 
manufacture of mantel jpieoes, specimens of which may 
be seen at the well-known Marble and Stone Works 
of Messrs. Bogers aud Son, Swansea. Some years 
since a quantity of human bones were discovered in 
the quarries, their origia was unknown. 

A vein of hematite iron ore has been successfully 
worked for some time by a small company, and 
quantities of the mineral are raised and ^pped for 
Uie manufacture of iron. 

There are private scholastic establishments at the 
Mumbles : Thistleboon House, an academy for boys, 
conducted by Mr. J. R. D. Colston, is healthfully 
situated on the top of the hiU, with an extensive view 
of Gower, and Swansea and Carmarthen Bays ; and 
ladies' seminaries, conducted by the Misses Thomas, 
the Misses Phipps, and Miss Harris, in various parts 
of the village. 

A small but select and well-supplied circulating 
library has been established, and various shops, where 
local views, fancy goods, toys, stationery, and sou- 
venirs of the neighbourhood, may be had in variety. 
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Thero are eome comfortablQ hotels and innsj and a 
number of lodging-liouses, for tke accommodation of 
tlie numerous vifiitors i^ho flock to the Mumbles 
during tbe Bummer montba. Amon^ tbem are ; the 
Mermaid Hotel, conducted by Mr. Knight ; tbo Elms, 
by Mra. Viner, of the Mackwortb Arms Hotel, 
Swansea ; the Ship aud Castle, by the Misses Phillips ; 
the George, and other Inns of a respectable and well- 
conducted character. 

There is a Temperance Hotel, conducted by Mrs, 
Hart, where also shower baths may be obtained if 
required. 

The bathing facilities near the Mumbles are superior 
for quiet dips into the sea unnoticed and unseon, the 
coast in the riciuity abounding in little creeks that 
are admirably adapted for the purpose. The Mumblea 
Koadstead a£fords admirablo anchorage, and a eafa 
refuge for vessels when the wind is blowing from 
a westerly or south-westerly directionj from which 
quarter it is frequently very roughs At those times, 
the visitors may oAen see upwards of a hundred sail of 
ships, of various sizes, taking shelter from the gale, 
and waiting till its fury is past* On the quieting 
down of the wind, after one of these gales, on a fine 
evening ^in the summer, the scene is very lively and 
animated; one after another, you see the vessels 
hoisting their sails and dropping away, until, in tho 
course of perhaps a couple of hours or so, the surface 
of the water, which was thickly crowded with ships, 
becomes almost forsaken, leaving only a few boats on 
its margin. There are generally vessels lying in the 
Eoadetead, some of very large size, waiting, perhaps> 
for the high tides, to get into Swansea Harbour, or 
for orders to go up the Bristol Channel ; others that 
have come from Swansea outward bound, but not 
quite ready to set sail. This Roadstead is of the 
greatest importance to the maritime interest of the 
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Channel, and it hae been contemplated to constmct a 
Harbour of Eefiige thorOj and witli this object, tho 
Hoyal Commiseioa on Harbours of Eefuge examined 
iho site, and took evidence relative to it in the year 
1658, the Tvhich has been printed in the Iteport pre- 
sented to Parliament. St^am Packets from Bristol, 
Uverpool, GlaagoTsr, &c*> regularly land passengers 
hero, on their way to Swansea and other places in the 
GhanneL Small boats and skiffs are obtainable by 
the nautically-disposedj for fishing with hook or line, 
or for the purpose of marine pleasure trips out into 
the Bay, or round the point to Langland, Caswell, &c. 
There is a railway, the carriages of which, are drawn 
by horses, between Swansea and the Mumbles, 
reminding the older inhabitants of the "Llewellyn's 
Car" Tvhich ran on the tramway before a tumpike- 
road existed ! 

Omnibuses formerly ran between Swansea and the 
Mumbles, but were usually the source of great incon* 
venience and annoyance to paseengers, from, their 
iwant of punctuality in starting. About two years 
since, iorse carriages were placed upon the Oyster* 
mouth l^ailway, which ha^ afforded great convenience 
to visitors, who may always depend upon the trains 
fltarting punctually, and their being at the journey's 
end after a delightful ride round the bay of about 
three-quarters of an hoar. 

WALKS AKD DEIYES. 

The adventurous visitor will find no lack ofpic- 
turesque scenery of the most wild and beautiful 
description, if he will only be at the trouble to look 
for it. There are three or four ways of getting to 
Langland and Caswell Baye from the Mumbles — one, 
coastwise, rugged and romantic to a degree ; another 
by the ordinary medium of an ioland road, and which 
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liaa many advantages that are at once apparent ; the 
otherfi are mtermediate and may l>tj vaxied to almost 
' any extent, Tritli more or less of the roug-h or sm.ootli 
as suits the pedoetrian, but are not adapted for any 
other means of travellingH If you are a gentleman, of 
course it matters little iv^hich Tv^ay you go : if you are a 
lady, young and daring, sure-footed and confident, 
you mil go by the romantic path, and wlLL be amply 
repaid by the sava^ grandeur of the coast and the 
broad erpanflive marine prospect beyond ; but if you 
are careful of difficulties, and prefer a steady stroll, 
you will proceed by the road, and Trill find the scenery 
around you partaie more of the pastoral picturesque, 
with its calmness and quietude, and absence of ex- 
citing incident in locomotion. The writer of the 
preeent pages at all times prefers the romantic path ; 
and, with the reader's permission, he will now proceed 
to Langland Bay in that directionj retnming by the 
pastoralj in which ramble he respectfully invites the 
visitor to accompany him. 

Well, then: supposing ourselves to be standing near 
the George Hotel, at the fiirther end of the Mumbles, 
we strike off up the steep acclivity known as Mumbles 
TTilL By dint of application and perseverance (which 
are powerful anmhilators of difficulties) we arrive at 
the summit, having already several times paused to 
take breath and luxuriate in the enchanting scenery 
which at every point meets the eye as you scale the 
giddy height, here we take a good rest in the watch- 
house of the coast guard — a structure dignified by 
that title, but whichj in reality, is the half of a boat, 
turned on end, and made to look official by propinquity 
to a flag staff used for the exposure of signals, should 
craft havLQg designs upon Her Majesty^s Customs 
present themselves in the channeh The prospect 
from this point is esitreniely beautiful; and at the 
hour of sundown, on a July evening, when the whole 
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range is mellowed into richness by a warm aky, forms 
a subject worthy artistic study. Vessels in the oflSjig 
below lie lasiily upon the placid TV^atere, lilie things of 
beauty, Nanciesua-lite, adjniriEg themselves in a glass, 
and gazing in rapture upon the reflection of their own 
loveliness: northward sweeps the shore of Swansea 
Bay, with its crescent-curve and flowing ouUinCj 
fringed with white buildings that fleck the back- 
ground of hills like daisies in the spring : Swansea in 
the distance nestles closely to the bosom of the hills 
that shelter it : still further are the Port Tennant 
Copper Worksj dressed in volumes of white smoke, 
which drift away from the hallowed scene before us : 
still fuxiher a sullen back-ground of hiJls that stretch 
inland and look like sleepy giants : still fiirther, across 
the Bristol Cliannel, a score of mitee away, the eye 
sweeps along the hazy and irregular outline of the 
Somerset and Devonshire HiUej that peer through the 
distance like a string of silent spectres waiting for the 
feny. 

Leaving the watch-house we proceed southward, 
with the lighthouse rock below at our left, pontooned, 
as it were, into the water, by the other detached rocks 
or island mounds that connect it with the main land. 
Underneath the lighthouse rock is a cave^ into which 
you can pass at low water. Before us is Bracelet 
Bay — a bracelet of small creeks or bays— which is 
supposed to derive its name from its formation. Tou 
may get to Bracelet Bay at low water by going round 
instead of going over the hill on which we now stand, 
in this case you may also inspect the lighthouse 
rock, as well as the lime slide— a narrow bay or gully 
that divides the lighthouse promontory from Bracelet 
Bay — at which point the prospect is delightful. But 
we are now at the summit of the hill. Before us lies 
the broad blue expanse of oceaUj studded j may be, 
with vessels : directly opposite, as you stand, about a 
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mile from the &liore^ is the bell-buoy — a buoy with a 
bell attached, whoso wammg voice deters the mariner 
from rushing into danger in the dark ; while to tho 
right, ftome diatance off, are Langland Bay and Cas- 
well Bay, of which more anon. In the vicinity 
of Bracelet Bay are some delicious little creeks for 
bathiiigj and out-of-the-way caves for romantic lovers 
to explore and tell their stories in, and marine snug- 
geries for pic-nics, and rocky promontories for con- 
templative young ladies and gentlemen to sit on and 
read novels, and delicate little shells and seed- weed for 
j I delicate little fiugers to gather together for the many 

* pretty purposes to whitU those alone who gather them 

know how to appropriate iJiem, 

Leaving Bracelet Bay and its boautieSj we proceed 
on to the right, by a narrow path, round the hill, over 
a group of rugged old rocks, against the base of 
which the waves of the sounding sea dash with noisy 
aodaim as thongli angered at not being allowed to 
have their own way. To the left is the magnificent 
ocean ; and sloping np grandly to the right is the hill, 
covered with furze, the sturdy barrier towering far 
above in sombre silence, as though listening to the 
sullen roar of the waters bcloWj as they dash hearts 
broken against the flinty beach. The rocks upon 
which we walk are bleached by the action of the 
Tweatherj and here and there are masses of spar that 
sparkle in the sun like brilliants of an inferior water. 
The locality is wild and romantic in the extreme. 
Mark the gracefiil epray, how it surges up to the 
grey-bald rocks that stand with conscious strength 
and keep it within bounds : how it dashes like a mad 
thing against the obstacle that intercepts its progress, 
how it foams up into a cloud of vapours some fifteen 
or twenty feet in the air, falling back exhausted, as 
it were, but to recruit its wasted strength for recurring 
attacks. I*hese incessant and unwearying onslaughts 
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have naturally imdermiiied the noble oM rocks, in the 
hollow of which the tnrbulent craters move in muffled 
m^oaningSj firom which peculiar noise^ it haa b6on 
assumed, the Mumbles derives its name,* 



LANGLAND BAY-f 

Longlands Bay, or as it is now called, Langland 
Bay, is situated about one mile westward of the 
Miimblos Hill- The want of a public road prevented 
Lang-land Bay from being visited oven by Swansea 
inhabitjants ; though it has afforded to many a 
natiiralLst and sea-side studentj pleasur^ible compen- 
sation for the fatigue its rugged approaches had 
caused him.. This difficulty is uow removed by a 30 
feet wide carriage- road, made byprivate subscriptions, 
aad opened to tho public about iive years since. 

The situation of the Bay being due south, with it& 
semi-circular hills gradually rising as a back-ground, 
sheltering it from the east, west, and north winds, the 

* A sugRestion of Mr- G, G, Francis^Sj that appeared some time 
since in tlie pagea of tho Art Journal, seems to "be more probable* 
That gentleman says : — '* 'lis well known the Romans occupied this 
part of the country, and, from their language^ we can easily obtain 
a descriptive name for the two rocks which are so marked a feature 
in the laiiclscapc. Deprive the outer island of its modem light- 
housej anrllookattliose two rounded rocks rismg out of the sea^and 
what more like swdling breasts from out the ocean — Matnmm^ la 
Latitv* thence MammalfS, and so by an easy process into Mummels 
and Mumbles* " AVi(,bout elaborating further, Mr. Frantis drava 
attention to a similarly-formed rock, the l/am^fen, abreast-like 
hill^ on which a Russian fort was built: and we would further add 
in corroboration of this Tiew, that there are two hills on Cape 
Boung Quiona, in Cochin China^ called *' The Mamelles;^' and 
three hills toward the district of Sayanne, in the island of Maritius, 
called * *■ T he Tr ois Mammell e s. ' ' It mu at be borne i n tn i n d th at th e 
name ^'Mumbles," strictly speaking, applies onlif ta the cuter 
rocks^ and not to the Yillage and neighbourhood, as xt is com- 
monly used in popular phraseology* 

tThe publishers are indebted to J. Jenkins, Esq., of RotheraUde, 
for this chapter, 
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strata being a porous soil oo mountain limeetono, and 
its crystal waves waxmed by the Atlantic ^nlpb- stream, 
causes its temperature to be so mild, that the snow is 
seldom seen on the ground ; a combination of circum- 
stances, added to tho atmosphere replete with ozone, 
making it one of the most favorable residential spots 
in Great Britain for invalids, and persons predisposed 
to bronchial affectiouB. 

As a Bay for bathingj it surpasses all others in this 
district from receiving no fresh-water springs, and 
being free from any outset current. 

The western point of the Bay is distinguialied for 
its shell deposits, which amply repay the Conchologiet, 
by some rare specimens found ordy here and in the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr, Henry Orawshay, of T^ewnham, has recently 
become possessed of several acres of land opposite 
this spot, a part of which 19 now laid out in ornamental 
grounds, with a beautifiil family residence built 
thereon. 

Immediately beyond tbo shell deposits, extending 
for a mile, the lover of nature's works will be cbarmed 
by the fantastic forms of rock and cave; and if his mind 
be but triflingly imaginativej the effect will be to 
entrance him, as though he were gazing on a world 
in ruins, and he the only one escaped to view it. 
Here the great paintcTj Martin, would have had his 
conceptions of rocks rent in twain considerably 
heightened, for his noble picture, "The Opening of 
the Sisith Seal*" At one spot you look into a hugh 
vaulted dome, of Gbtbic shape ; at another, you enter 
and find yourself as it were in the hull of the Great 
Eastern before she waj9 decked. Here you see huge 
rocks, of every imaginable form, scattered about, as 
though here Neptune and Hercules had fought, when 
Neptune's conspiracy was discovered ; or that this had 
been the battle-spot where the Powers of Good and 
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Evil had held their conflict, A few steps fuTtherj here 
you Bee Hercules' night-cap^ there Jupiter's thunder- 
bolt; here the Mermaid's cavemj there the Naiades' 
chamber. All Tv^ho deHght to gaze oa the grand, 
terrible, or solemni in nature, should spend an houir 
here alone, but do not desecrate the illusiYe spot by 
the "Organic remains," nor the "Glascial fragments" 
of the picnic. As this region is only approachable 
near Iott irater, be careful that the returning tide does 
not surprise you wrapt in eontemplationj or exploring' 
one of the caves, from which there ie no retreat, aa 
high water is many feet above the caves* 

Returning to the Bay^ the NaturaJiet^ Botanist, and 
Geologist^ with the OonchologiBt, will alite be re- 
warded* Here the sea-side student may tenant hia 
Aquarium with Crustacea, Acaiephse, Polipifera^ 
Annelida, and Algae ; the Botanist, by some rare 
specimens of wild flowers and ferns ; and the Geolo- 
gist, by examples of volcanic action, which have 
elicited so much controversial research and learning* 

Kother^s Bay is an indentation at the eastern point 
of Langland, and from its seclusion and caves in the 
rocks, forms the favourite spot for bathing. This bay 
and the adjacent rocks take their name from the 
adjoining lands, the property of Mr, John JenJdas. 
Opposite this hay, in the channel, ie a ledge of rocks 
called Bothers' ^Sker, on which a large and peculiar 
flavoured oyster, called roIerSf is gathered in large 
C[uantities at the recession of the sea during spring 
tides. The deposit-bed of this oyster has not yet been 
discovered* On these rocksj specimens of marine 
anhnal and vegetable life are obtainabXej which are 
not found on the rocks nearer shore. 

At the margin of the sands, near high water, stands 
the mysterious rock, called Bothers* Tor^ whicbj it ie 
said, utters screeches during etorme, when Tessels are 
wrecked on its coast. 
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The folio wing is a grapkic description given hy a 
seaman bom near Thistlebooii, Trhomtlie writer met 
accitlentallj near the rock ;— '* Tliere is that dreadful 
Eotliere' Tor, juet as I know it when a child, Sir, 
Offcinies in bed, half-dead with fright, have I heard 
ita strange noises and laughing yells, when the ship, 
canght on itsi lee-shore, is struggling with the roaring 
bOlowe, and the brave tars on board straining every 
nerve of strength and skill to claw her off fixim the 
rugged shoro in which she is embayod. How breath- 
less the captain wat<jhes the occasional fluttering of 
the saDj as the skilful helmsman keeps her dose to 
the wind to weather the point, which, if she does not 
cloaij the doom of ship ajid crew will be sealed by one 
bump on those rocks. Now a moimtain sea strikes 
the ship, making her hnll shiver as though she w^as a 
clinker-bnilt boat, burying her fore and aft in a 
gulph of water. After a pause of a few seconds, as 
though she wa^ gathering strength for the effort, she 
rises and makes way, with her ma^ts bending like 
whips, one accident^ to either of which will make so 
many wives widows, and so many children fatherless. 
Never, Sir, let your son be a sailor." — ^^Bnt, my 
fi^iondj may not tlie noises made by the Tor be the 
natural result of the billows strikiiig the rockP" — 
"Oh, dearno, Sir! My father and grandfather both 
said there must be some spirit who visits the Tor in 
bad weather. If it is so or not, I can't say ; but 
there is a field close by, in which the smugglers used 
to bury their cargoes and dead bodies, were the spirit 
of a smuggler is to be seen at midnight, before the owl 
is gone to her nest, or iihe cock crows, dressed in a 
blue pea-jacket and trowsers, with a sonth-wester 
drawn over his eyes, pacing to-and-fro, with his eye 
stodfastly fired on the sea, as though he was ex- 
pecting a signal fi-om some boat. If that Tor conld 
only speak, what dreadful deeds it might reveal." — 
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** But has any one aeen the Eock Spirit ?" — " I don't 
know ; but ita cries axo always loudest when the roeka 
ajid seas are fiiplittin^ into matches the siuikeii ships, 
and KO loud were its horrid ahrielis and laughing yells^ 
on that awM ixight, ten years ago, ii^hoit the Brechin 
Castle, from Australia, with its captain, crew, and 
paasengers, were every soul of them engulphed, that 
my neighbours on the hill (I was at sea) said they 
heard the cries and shrieks of those on hoard, although 
the ship struck on the rocks several miles further 
than the Tor ; which cries muBt have been the mock- 
ings of the evil spirit, gloating over the sacrifice of 
BO many eouls — although you learned gentlemen- 
philosophers won't beheve it." 

Leaving our sailor friend j who eamoetly said his 
belief in ghosts^ ^e return. Hothors-slade (or as it 
signifies, elide) is well worthy the attention of the 
scientific man, exhibiting, as it doeSj strong proofe of 
ihe great northern current, or drift, which has left 
such demonstrative proofe in our gravel deposits. 
Boulders, differing &om any rocks found within many 
miles of these parte, are preserved, showing the 
mighty power of the agent which could thus transport 
such mighly masses* 

The rocks at its lower extremity evince, by their 
almost vertical position, the force of volcanic action, 
in upheaving these pillars of the earth. 

The sides of Botherslade Dell were, within the 
memory of an intelligent inhabitant of the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Jno. Button, thickly wooded, the above 
informant, when a boy, being accustomed to put hen's 
eggs in the nests of the rooks, to obtain fighting cocks ; 
the incubation under such circumstances, he asserts, 
invariably producing birds for cock-fighting, superior 
to those hatched by the mother of the egg. 

On breaking up the eastern slope, the horses whOe 
[ ploughing, fell through the roof of a cave, which ou 
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examination by Mr. Moggridg^, is considered to l>o 
(ae well aa two others witliia a few yards) tlio ancient 
repositories or '* Bonded Cellars" of the spirit mer- 
chants in the neighbourhood, who did not trouble the 
excise officers of Charles II, to giiage their stocks, a 
fiscal regulation of his majesty detrimental, in their 
opinion, to &ee trade. 

CASWELL BAT, 

Situated a short distaxice further along the coast 
than Lajigland Bay. This Bay is, if possible, even a 
more charming retreat than Langland. The approach, 
to Caswell Bay is best by the road that leads up from 
the Mumbles ; but if you prefer a scramble, yt>u may 
obtain access to the spot by keeping the coast, when 
you will have an opportunity of marking the pohshed 
rocks high above the sea, and which tell of ancient 
days before the land was raised to its present level. 
The bay is an irregular semi-citcle or chain of rocks, 
rugged and highly piciuresque, with sands of remark- 
able smoothness and well adapted for bathing purposes* 
One group of rocks forming port of the Bay, on the 
western side, is very striking : it is a natural cave^ 
out of which runs a spring of fresh water, which 
ripples on to the sea, where it becomes absorbed. This 
spring is due to the effort of the Old Bed Sandstone 
to burst through the Mountain Limestone, an effort 
unsuccessful here, but causing dislocations highly 
interesting to the Geologist. 

The cave takes its name from this natural peculiax^ 
ity, and is called Freshwater Cave, During the 
prevalence of rough weather the view of the coast in 
the immediate locality is especially fine. The waves 
roll and dash against the rocky fringe, rearing and 
foaming, and plunging and roaring, as though doLog 
mortal battle foi somebody or something that ia not 
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made veiy clear. In these passaged, tlie rocks get 
the best of it, altlioiigh their roceding antagonist 
leaves them T^hite and bleached with the conflict, 
JSheltered in the valley leading out from tibo Bay oa 
the northern side is the marine residence of Mr. 
Dillwyn Lewellyn, pleasantly situated, and with 
beautiful gardens, having a southern aspect. On the 
slope stands Caswell Bay Hotel, a large and hand- 
some BtructurCj vrell furnished and appointed, ajxd in 
which every accommodation is afforded to visitors. 
The present conductress of the establishment is Misa 
Jordan, tho house having been originally built, at 
considerable cost, by her brother, Mr, Wilham Jordan- 
It commands a delightful marine prospect southward^ 
and offers abundant inducement to visitors who wish 
to reside in the vicinity during the bathing season. 
The Devonshire coastj some twenty-five miles distant, 
is plainly discernible from this pointj the house being 
situated on an eminence. During the season, large 
numbers of excursionists flock hither, the neighboms 
hood of the Bays being crowded daily with pic-nio 
parties, and dancing parties, and all sorts of parties, 
who display their good sense by banding together for 
■the pleasure and enjoyment of each other's society in 
one of the lovehest little noohs in the kingdom. 
Some year ago, seats were erected in various paxts of 
the Bay for the benefit of the public, but were de- 
stroyed by the mischievously disposed. The place is 
naturally adapted for these littie social gatherings, 
with its blue sparkling waters, rugged and romantic 
rocks, heathery and sequestered nooks, bathing 
facilities, balmy and refreshing breezes, bright and 
beautifiU sea-weeds, wild flowers, and heather-scented 
acclivities. It is, in truth, a channing spot, and, for 
wild picturesque beauty, ^stands unrivalled among 
the many watering-places of the United Kingdom, 
Strangers should be particular to avoid bathing at 
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tiie TfT^estem extremity of the Bay, the outset curreDt 
being strongs and at times highly dangerous. 

AH T^lio Lave visited tbe neighbourhood have noticed 
the small plots of land ; several explanations have 
been offered, the most recent suggestion is that which 
attributes tho subdivision, as pieoos lost by gambling, 
■which this district of Gower formerly much indulged 
in* *^Th6 games in vogue ir^ere tho five- card game, 
which ie still played in Gower, or quoits; in the 
former, the knave is the beet card, and thence 'Kiiave's 
Acre.' In Greensladc, the valley that terminates in 
Caswell Bay, is a field having the singular appellation 
of ' Jack's Shoe's Land :' here Jack staked a pair of 
shoes— rare articles in those days — at cards, against 
the field, and won. By the side of the road fi'om 
Caswell to Newton, is * Tailor's Park,^ which was 
staked in a game of quoits, as was also a smaller piece 
in the middle of Thistleboon Pann."* 



EETUEN. 

We return to the Mumbles by the road, through a 
winding gorge which threads itself between two 
ranges of hills that shelter it on either side, and invest 
it with a remarkable silence and solitariness. We 
pasa on towards Kewton, a quiet and quaint little 
village of the olden time, along a green lane of the 
true English type, and emerge on the summit of 
Newton HiQ; as we advance, the Mumbles breaks 
upon the view, with Oystermouth Church in the pio* 
ture, the Bristol Channel in the back-ground, and 
a fleet of dredging-smacks in the offing, the whole 
forming an extremely picturesque view as we stand* 
To the left, on an eminence, is the residence of Miss 
Strick. Passing on we near the Mumbles : the new 

* Vidi Mr, Moggridge^s Notes on Goisrcr, published in the Prth- 
ceedia^s ofihG Ute Swansea Literary and Scientific SQciet^, 
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road to Langlaad Baj leads up to the right by tho 
house of Mr. J, JeiikiDs, Hotheralade* To the left, is 
the limeatone Oliffa, the ruins of OyBtermouth Castile^ 
and £Eir away in the distaucBj ia Swansea, with its 
copper smokej docks, shipping, &c. Wo descend the 
hill and join tLo Mumblos road by the White Hose 
Inn. 

BI8H0PST0N VAIiEY AND PWLDU. 

The next object of interest that should be visited, ia 
Biahopaton Valley, and Pwldu Point and Bay, The 
best way to get there, la to go to Newton, the small 
village on the road to Caswell Bay, over Merton 
ComnLon, through the village of Merton, and so to 
Biahopaton, leaving on the right Cnlveihouse Meadow, 
heretofore held by the tenure of petty sergeantry, 
then " paes the Church, and descend a ateep rocky 
lane leading into the Yalley, which is almost too wild, 
singular, and lovely, for wordfl to convey an idea of 
its strange beauty. It is as if a range of rocky 
mountainsj varied by wooded or green graeay hills, 
had been made war on by an imprisoned torrent, 
Tvhich, bursting its fetters, had torn its way through 
them, rending for its passage a deep and narrow way, 
tearing through daisy-covered knoH and rocky barrier 
until it leaped into the eea : or as if tt fearJftd earth- 
quako had parted rock fi'om rock and hiU J&:om hiU, 
deep and narrow, and so winding that you ever think 
the Tray blocked up and the walk ended."* Starting 
then on the eastern side of the Yalley, near its head, 
a river runs about a mile through a subterranean 
passage, emerges bx a dark cave, passes under the 
path, and appears on the other side, dancing in 
apparent estacy at its release* Though invisible 
in its singular course, there ia one point where it may 
be distinctly heard^ an aperture of about two or three 
* From "Our Village wants a Church." 
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feot in diametGr, communicatiiig from it to tho aurfeco. 
About a mile aod a half from. BishopstoD we come 
to a rude bridge, formed of a single stone otgi tlie 
brookj from this we take the westward side of the 
Yalley and pase a dingle, called Widegate, after 
which the pathway to Pwldn leads through a wood, 
with occasional glimpses of the river. Fwldu Point 
ifl considered one of the finest promontories in the 
whole peninsula of Gowetj it is formed of limestone 
rockj as is the whole of the southern coast of Gkiwer, 
being part of the mountain limestone-belt which 
surrounds the South Wales coal basin. 

Turning homewardj now re-cross the stream, near 
its exit, by a wooden bridgOj and rotum by way of 
Caswell Bay, first passing a small Bay, called Brandy 
Covo, a name suggestive of times gone by, (when the 
smuggler pursued his bold calling on these coasts), 
and still furnishing the purveyor of light literature 
with scenes and incidents from which to construct his 
three volume novel, or the coastguard-man with some 
shadow of truth for his almost incredible yarn* The 
visitor must not faQ to visit Biehopston Yalley, or he 
will lose one of tho gems of the neighbourhood.* 

The nesit excursion for the visitor, in this direction, 
will be to the singular caves on the coast, called 
Bacon Hole and Mitchen Hole, which have made 
Oower famous among geologists* From Swansea, the 
way to reach these caves is by going to Park Mill, 
and fr^m therCj taking a guide, or getting the best 
directions the pedestrian can meet with : but from the 
Mumbles, it is a far more interesting route ; keep to 
the coast from Pwldti, ascending the hill to High 
Pennard, whore he is only about a quarter of a mile 

* Tke distance from, the Mumbles to BishopstoUp u about two 
and a^half miles ; from Bishopaton to Pwldu, about two miles ; 
the return from Fwldu to the Mumbles, b; Caawelt Baj, about 
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distance firom Bajcon Hole. For Ml particulars of 
this natural curiosity, tho reader must be referred to 
exoeUent papers by Dr Buckland, in the DUuvies 
JteltquianiB, and by Mr, Starlmg Benaon, in the Trans- 
actions of the Swansea Literary Sociefy^ in the Eoyal 
Institution Library. Prom these it appears that the 
interior of this cave, floored with stalagmite, averaging 
in thickness, 13 inches^ has been systematically^ 
quarried and blasted for the purpose of thorough!/ 
examining its contents. La successive layers^ under 
the floor, were found — first, recent shells and bones of 
ox, red-doer, roe-buck, and fox; then, beax, ox, and 
deer bones; and then came bones of the gigantic 
mammoth, rhinoceros, hyaena, wolf, bear, ok^ and 
deer. These are deposited in the Museum of the 
Hoyal InstitutioUj at Swansea^ and are well worth 
a visit by any -who are interested in these studies* 
The tusk of a mammoth found here, is two feet round, 
and five feet five inches long ! A little fiirther on is 
Mitchin Hole, which is larger than Bacon Hole, more 
lofty and more beautiful. 

Having proceeded thus far, we should recommend 
the excursionist to bend his steps towards Park Mall, I 

which also forms a centre of considerahle picturesque 
beauty, there being many, natural attractions and i 

relicsof antiquity within easy distance. At the Gower 
Inn, an exceedingly well-conducted hoetelriej visitors 
will find every accommodations convenience, and at- 
tention, with moderate charges. In the summer sea- 
son the house is often very full, and the excursionist 
will do well to communicate with Mr. Webb the 
landlord, before setting out, particularly if he pnrposea 
staying the night. Oxwich Bay is within two miles 
of the Gower Inn, it has an extensive sweep, and 19 
surrounded by sand-hills swarming with rabbits ; on 
the eastern side, towards Pennard, is some fine rock 
Bcenery. The Green Combe, a woodland scene two 
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miles long^ of singidnr b<jauty, affords a pleasant wait 
from the Inn, At LangroTe Pamij and the Court 
HoTise, one mile from the Inn, are traces of Flemish 
architecture, the latter supposed to have been a Flem.- 
ish Court of Justice, Fenrice Castle^ Penriee Chnrch, 
and Oxwich Castle, all of them objects of interest to 
the antiquary, or the lover of picturesque bcautjj 
are within easy range. 

Farther down the coast^ beyond Oxwich Point, are 
two more cavesj remarkable for animal remains found 
in them ; aad also a quantity of human relics, in the 
shape of bones, articles of ornament, coins, &c. The 
coins were of the reign of Constantius. A description 
of these caves is given in Dr, Buckland's Biluvm 
lUUquiantB, but they are not very easy of access. 

There is a pleasant wait to the village of Sketty, 
which lies about mid-way, on the hUl-side, between 
the Mumbles and Sivansea, a short distance from 
the Toadj to the left. A very handsome Gothic 
Church has been huilt and endowed hy the Yivian 
family, with schools in connection therewith ; there is 
also some very picturesque scenery about, views of 
which maybe obtained from the acclivities overlook- 
ing Swansea Bay, Near Sketty it; Singleton, the re- 
sidence of Mrs, Yivian, relict of the late J. H. Vivian, 
Esq,, for many years Member for the Borough of 
Swansea, Singleton, as a place of residence, is one 
of the most perfect structures of the late Gothic style 
in the kingdom- The situatioa of the house, ivhich 
replaced a residence called Marino, is rather low ; but 
the grounds afford enchanting prospects. The plea- 
sure gardens are extensive, and laid out with remark- 
able taste and judgment, A series of imitative fonts 
are placed about the mansion, and serve the purpoee 
of flower-pota. In the house, which is most elegantly 
fitted up, is a very fine portrait of Sir Hussey, after- 
wards Lord Yivian, who was eldest brother of the 
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munMoeBt ovn^ of Singleton ; &iid piotutda that 
illuetrate Bturiiig pasaag^s in his military career- 
There are ten or twelve lodges in Singletoa GroirndSj 
one of which is a fac- simile of a celebrated Swifia 
cottage ; another of an Am^erican log-hut- Several 
other family roBidences of the gentry of the neigh- 
boTirhood are erected near Sketty> among them being ; 
Partwem, the residence of Henry Huasey Yivianj 
Esq., M.F. for the County of Glamorgan, and owner 
of large copper-smelting and other works in the 
neighbourhood ; Hendrefoilan, the residence of L. LL 
Dillwyn, Esq,, M,P. for the Borough of Swansea j 
Eryn T^ewydd^ the residence of Arthur Jones, Esq., 
Chief derk to the House of Commons ; and the 
noble m.ansions of Sketty Park and Sketty Hall j 
the former the residence of Sir John Armine Mor- 
ris, Bart., the latter of Mrs. Dillwyn, The best 
route for the tourist or visitor will he, to take the 
Swansea train at the Mumbles, proceed as &r a» 
Sketty Road Station; visit Singleton House and 
Groujids ; and then go on to Sketty Church and 
Village ; after w^hich, return by way of Lower Sketty 
and Sketty QreeUj keeping down the lane until you 
get back into the Mumbles road, or else proceed 
along the Sketty road to Swansea, and return to the 
Mumbles either on foot, by train, or other con- 
veyance. In returning along the Mumbles road, with 
the magnificent Bay on the left, the visitor may be 
made aware that the sea has made great eneroach- 
mente on this part of Swansea Bay ; and it is said by 
som.e that a large wood, called Biyn's Wood, near 
Singleton Lodge^ which is mentioned in some ancient 
records now preserved in the Corporation chest at 
Swansea, ha^ been destroyed by the sea ; evident 
vestages thereof are now to be seen, such as huge 
pieces of roots of trees, and the sands being inter- 
mixed with a black peat and muddy Bubstance^ A 
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line of weirs ia erected on these eanda, at lov- water 
moikj and qnantities of fish canglit in them Giie taken 
to Swansea. 

Should the Tiflitor wish to diversify hia visit, he 
will do well to spend a day or two in Swansea, The 
town haa risen with a rapidity unequalled in the 
history of the Principality, from a comparativelj' 
insignificant place, to a degree of commercial and 
manufacturing importance, which woll entitles it to 
be considered the metroi^olis of South Wales, For 
its a^lvancement, this plaoe is not less indebted to the 
mineral treasures al^ounding in ita neighbourhood, 

Wthan to its highly advantageous maritime situation. 
The vast stores uf cool, st^me-ci inJ, and culm, iron- 
stone, lime- stone, rotten- stone, jlngSj fire- clay, and 
other niineml profluctions, throughout the district, 
oond*ined with its local facilities of intercourse by sea, 
has led to the estabHshmeut uf copper- smelting, 
which is conducted with such orimplete success, 
tliat Swansea has become the principle scat of the 
oojfper trade in Great Britain, IS^nme idea of the 
extent r>£ this trade may bo formed &om the fact, 
thai; upwards of a million and a half of money is 
annually paid for copper ores alone. Yarious other 
works and manufactories are also established in the 
neighbourhood, and will be objects of interest to the 
visitor. 

Swansea Castle, built by Bishop Gower, in 1333, 
1 J and the Parish Church of St, Mary, will both well re- 

pay a visit. The Church was partly re -built in 1739, 
when the nave of the old Church fell down. In the 
chancel is a very fine bra^s, iasortetl ia the wall, '^ To 
the memory of Sir Hugh Jf^lmys and ]Jame Mawde 
his wyfe." Sir Hugh was deputy Knight Marshall of 
England in the Mieenth centuiy, and aspired to the 
hand of Elizabeth Woodville, afterwards Queen of 
Edward IV^ A vei^ intt^reBtiiig altar tomb stands ia 
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the Herbert GhapeL in Swansea Ohurohi on which are 

to be seen the effigies of Sir Matthew Crafloct and 
the Lady Cathorine, his wife, the widow of the famous 
Porkin Wstrbeeb, and anuthor to the kst of the 
Hobys, who lived in KeatJi Abbey. The first Swansea 
Castle was erocted in 1113, by Honiy do Beaumont, 
Earl of Warwick, the conqueror of the Lordship of 
Grower. TJie present structure, tlie wmk of Le Gower, 
is distinguvshed by a very elegant ui^en parapet of 
arches, frf wliiclL there are, as fiir as we are aware, 
only two other examples — the Episcopal Palace at 
St. David's, and Lamphey Courfi ia Pcmhroke shire. 
The Castle is wi>rth visitiufi' ; but it is unfortunately, 
BO much concealed with houses, tliat it is only visible 
at particular points. The IZoyal Institution of South 
Wales, a Literary and PJiilosophical Institutiun, esta- 
blished in tJie year 1S35, will als/> repay a visit. In 
the Musenni, in connection therewitli, are many spe- 
cimens from Paviland and otlior bone cavems of 
Gbwer; and a variety of Roman antiquities, including 
a fltyne fuund near Pylo, in 1833, with the fullowing 
inscription : — Lap.' M, C, Piavonnin, Tietoriuo. 
Aug." A fine collection of ancient and modem coins, 
an interesting series of seals relating ti> Wales, and 
eitonsive series of Natural History and Mineralijgy 
adorn the cabinets, and attract the atteJition of the 
curious and the learned. M'either should we overlook 
the valuable Library, in which may be consulted 
works in all departments uf Literature, but more 
especially that of ''Wales," for which it is remark- 
able,* There are other objects of interest in the 
locality^ which bxq worthy Luspectiou. 



* Tickets of AdmiBaioTi for Tisitors to the InAtilution may be 
obudned, free of charge, on ippHijatioQ ta Mesei^, Peases acd 
Baowif, Bookfiellera and Sutiouer^, Wiad-atreetj Swansea, 
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J. W. POOKETT'S 

STEAM PACKETS 

SAIL FROM FARES. 

Bnt Stwr- 

Swansea to Bristol three times a w^k " \ 4 6 3 6 
Bristol to Swansea ditto / 

Swansea to H&acotube ditto .. "1 6 O 4 
Zi&acombe to Swansea ditto . . . . / 

Return Ticket! ,.8 6 

Swansea to Padatow and Wadebridg^aX 

once Br Week «, «« .. #« **l.An Kit 

Wadebrid^ and Padstow to Swansea f 

once a week ., .. ». *. -.J 

Return Tickets 190 76 

Swansea to London direct, every fortnij^lit ^ 
London to Swansea (catliDg at Bristol) > d 4 
eveir^ fortnight «* ** .. ..J 

Bristol to Fadstow >nd Wadebridge\ 

(calling at Swansea) onte a. week " I e O 4 O 

Padstow a^id Wadebridge to Bristol [ v ^ u 

(cAlling at Swansea) ooce & w«ek ,^} 

Return Tiekets 90 66 



Furtheir particulars and Tiiues of Sailing maj be known on 
applic^ation to 

ME. J, W. POOKETT, 

STEAM PACKET OFFICE, 

SWANSEA. 
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ADVERTIHEMENTiS . 



MAHHEWS BROTHERS & COMPANY, 

WHOLESALE AND FAMILY 

TEA. COFFEE &SPIGE DEALERS, 

BBOCSBB, UALIAJr WABEEOITBEMEN, 4: 70EZI&N 
WDTE MEBCHAHTS, 

NUMBER SIX, CASTLE SQTTAEE, SWAJSTSEA. 



npHIS E^tabUshment will be found to be the beat and cheapest 
I for TeaAj Coffees^ Family Groceries, and Foreign Wines^ 
tnat the Wefit of £ngUnd and Scuth. Wales aHbrd. It was establish- 
ed for the purpose of fiupplring the Public generallj, upon juet 
terms^ and ii founded on plain and eimple dealing. Its basis of 
action is rectitude and liberality ^ and having f[:iir its object public 
as well as priTate benefit, it guaianteeB advantages both In price 
and quality rarely to be met with, and effects a aaTing to tlie 
purchaser of irom ten to twenty per cent. 



A TCry lorffe and varied Stock of Frenoh^ SpaidBli, 
ftnd Oporto Wbtes of flrBt-rate quality, and Prices to 
moot th& vi&wa and tafttea of all con^umeira ; for whioti, 
CM Frloe List of Win«s, 



A General Fxice list and AdTcrtising Sheet isjiublished Monthly 
and forwarded free on application. 



AU General OrtUrt amotm£ing to £2 and uptoardsy and one dos^n 
Cate of Wine and tynoarda, fbrtottrdedf carriage paid, to any 
Sailtoajf Station. 



VaniB tHloa£laff to tha 
tbe iCnm^yiea and flltetty 
Four o'clocik. 



dalfTcc All FarcflU Trea fbr 
Saturday aOamooa^ atertinff at 



MATTHEWS BROTHERS & COMPAM, 
TSA DEArESS & FAMTLT OBOCEBS, 

lOKEiaV WIH£ HEBCEAHTB, 

Number Six, Castle Square, Swansea, 
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ADT^TIBEM^NT6« 



THE LONDON 

WHOLESALE S: FAMILY 

Wine, Spirit, Ale & Porter Stores, 

WIND STREET, SWANSEA. 



Port! and SheirleB^ and Kftrteli'i or BjoanaafM Bnmdui, of 
ih« fiiieit VinU^B. 

Janiuca Rums, "Wedderbmn'a First Marks, Irish Whiskies^ 
finest Brands. 

Hodgei ftnd Oo^^s Cdebtftted Tr«1)l« Bianumd Loodon Gilt 
GordialB of every deieriptifln. 

BEST ASSORTED BRITISH WINES. 

East India Pale, uid the celehrated No. 2 and No, 3 Burton Ales, 
iu Cask, Bottle, and on Draught. 

The Shlppine: supplied for all CIliiEiat«a« 



THE LONDON 
LTJNCHEOlir DEPARTMENT. 

Chops, Steaks, Kidneys, Sausages, Ham, Rouad of B^cf, Poultry, 

WeUti Raie-bitfi, RolJs and Cheese, Biscaits, Salads and Pickles 

of ever; description, at the moat roasoaable charges, 

THE LONDON 
DINING & SUPPER ROOKS. 

Hot Joints, Soupa, Alamqde B«t Fishr Poultry ^ Game^ Vegeia- 
bl« of every description. Pastry, &c., from 12.30 to 4 o'clock, 

THE LONDON 
Wine, Coffee, & Reading Room. 

Supplied with the London and the leading Local, Provincial, and 
Colonial Papers^ Periodical b, and Magazines^ &c. 



Coffee, BefireslunentSj &d., at tbe BoTf (alwayi reftdy.) 
64, WIND STBEET. 
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ROYAL DUNDEE. SEED, CrTRON, AND STOCK CAKE, ALWAYS 
OH HAND. 

A LARGE ASSOKTMKKT OF FLAITf ANV FANCY BIS- 
CUITS, CHOICli flFONGE AND WEDDING CAKES. 

W, H. warrants the Omam&nifUion on his Wedding Cakes to be 
strictly genuinCj and equal to that of any London Ht/use. 




IPijiFi Ipies, Sausage ^UUs, ^tal aticb ^gshr 
IpaitiiS^ fush zhtx^ irai|. 



SOUPS, IDS CBEAJCS, JBIiLTSSj A SIlAKOH UAJTGES* 



MADE DISHES TO ORDEH. 



NOTICE TO TOURISTSI 



GOWEll INiV 
dp^e-k: infill, G-0\^riGIt, 

fSix Miles from the Afumhks.J 



EDWARD WEBD 

BEGS respectfully to inform Tourists to this delightful locality, 
that th^y will find erory acc^mmodatiim at the above old 
eetabli»tied lun, comiiined witlx moderate charges, 

ALES, WINES, AND SPIRITS OF THE BEST QUALITY. 



i^- AN EXTENSIVE ROSABY 

In. oonnection with the Inn* compriHiog all the best varieties in 
cultivatioii. Holyhocks and Ilorbaeeous Floxes also in bloom 
during the soaion^ which, with the Eofiary, will be found worthy 
of Lnspectioa, 
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ADTEHTISEMENTS. 



THE MUMBLES, NEAR SWANSEA. 

SHIP AI?D CASTLE INN. 



A. & K PHILLIPS, PKOPItlETOIlS. 

Stablinff and Xxjck-Up Coaoh HoUBe. 
K11RSES AND VEHICLES OH HIHE ON REASONABLE TERMS. 

OmDibtues to uid from awry Train at Bwanvaa St&tlon. 



Wim^ HOUSE, MUMBLES, 

(Two door* from the Post O^e^) 
A GOOD STOCK OF DEAPEItY, 

Flabi and Fancy Stationery, Fancy Ot^od^i Toy«j Boott, 



The Stock will be fnuad ivorth th« attcixtlon of YiHitorH to the 
MiiTiiVk^, y^hfi vtiW £nd. they can be Hupplied on tertud equal to 
the cheapeet shops, 

CHARLES ARKELL, 

Rabies' tf ^^ntUmm's 

FASmOUiELE BOOT & SHOE MAKEE, 

ISLAin) HOTTSE, WXBTD STBEET, 

{Oppotiie Mr* Hrnnetdpf SilvtrsmiiJif) 

s "vv -A- n^ s E -A- . 



Every Artfola of the best DtCaterlaL Warranted, 

MAITLE AO JRESSMAKII&. 
MISS LUCAS 

EGS to inform the Ladies of the MuraUw, and the Public 
geaeraUjr that she has conunjenced busmeas as above, at 

No. 3, SOMERSET PLACE, 

MUMBIiES, 

And jre£p«ctfuU; soUcjts theii Pati^osage and Siippoit- 
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IP. EXjIFE'S, 

MUMBLES, 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 

AMD 

FANCY REPOSITOBT, 

rpoURlSTS and Visitors will find a large assortment of useful 
I acd ora^sxcntal Biticles suitable for presents, Local Views, 
(Ms new this Beason), on Paper, Cards, and Books , 

A general itock of StatioTtery, Toys, Berlin Wools^ Pattem^^ ^c. 

VISITOBS TO TIOJ MUMBLES 

ai[OULD CALL AT 

PEARSE & BROWN'S, 

PLAIN AND FANCY STATIONERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, &c., 

No. 22, WIND STREET, SWAKSEA, 

WnitaE TBET WILL FI^D TQB L^HG^KT ^fSOTtTMEVT Of 
TNCLUDINO 

Several Ylewe of tlua Mumbles, Caswell and La]ig'lftQ<l 

Bays, and Uie To wu and Nei^hbourliood of Swansea » 
Elfftt Views of the "WaterfeJls in the Vale of Neath. 

XrPWAKJ>a OF A DOZES' ENOSAVINaB OF W^XBH 
COBTUHSa. 

The above maybe had on Note Paper ur Cards at Id. each, coloured 
2d., and in Books containing SU Views at 6d, each. 



LITHOaKAPHIC VIEWS 

Of Oyetermoutli Caetle, with the Village and Lie-hthonee. 

Wesley Chapel, Swansea, Neath Abbey (two vlew^O 

Plain l>.f Coloured 2s. 

A variety of Photographs of some of the most iateresting VitT' 
and Public Buildinga in Svfansea ai:d Neighbourhood, the Mum- 
blefif Gower, ^c^ 

Bter«OB«opic Blid«a in great variety ttota. 6s. per doce^ 

STEREOSCOPES 3s. 6d, EACH AND UPWARDS, 



AGENTS rOE THE OEDKANCE HAPS. 



dlffe'B Book of South Wales, Black's Gnlde to Wal»* 
and other Guide Books, 
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